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In his book, Conceptions of Personality, Levy (1970) — describes. 
the objective of personality ‘peychology as follows: | 
; Colloquially, it might be said that in personality we ar, 
interested /in igarning the beat ay to describe what kind of a 
_ person a ‘man is, how he got, ‘that way, what keeps him that way, 
what | might make him change, and how we might use all thi to. 
explain why he behaves as he does and predict how he will behave 
in the future (p. 29). Ze 


zor * . 
The pronouns which Levy (1970) has “ges in this passage undoubtedly stand 


out today by virtue of — masculinity. Bowever, for purposes of the pre- 


_ sent discussion, the most significant feature of these pronouns is their 


gingularity. Levy's description of the field is ioe —— in thia regard. 


Most personality texts begin with some statement to the effect that the 


psychology of personality +f concerned ultinately with providing a scientific 

bas us for understanding the \ndividual (see, e.g., Bavelas, 1979, p. 13 
- Lamberth, Rappaport, & Rappaport, 1978, p. 6; Liebert & Spiegler, 1978, 
PP. 7-8; Mischel,. 1978, B. 25 — 1975, p. 3), 


Throughout the history | of bur discipline (see, e.g, sharp, 1899), it : 


has been widely assumed that the’ most appropriate way to describe what kind 


of a person one is is with reference to the ‘eodudng and consequential” ways 


in whieh she/he differs from others (cf. Block, mete 3 1). This individual . 


" differences conception of personality is * apparett, of course, in 


straightforward. SpPELEar tay of wage has come to be known as the “classical” 


nomothetic paradign, (cf. Beck, 1953; Eysenck,” 1954; Falk, — Kleinmuntz, 


t 
19675 uimally~ 1967) ‘but it is only slightly - if at all - less digcerathie 


in applications of so-caligi "alternative" strategies. 


a 
“ A carefull easing of those authors — have explored the possibilities 
‘ ⸗ 
pedvided by ipsative sesessment procedures tovenis their ultimate concern 
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with the dtudy of individual disteventvs (cf. Block, 1957; Cattell, 1944; 
; Edwards, 1959; Guilford, 1954; Heilbrun, 1963). Similarly, in examining 
ep ferirical liveracure said to be compatible with the idfographic per- 
“gpective espoused by Gordon: ‘Allport (1937, 1962, as one finds that 
personality ‘descriptions are rooted ultimately — comparisons between 
individuals. Recent work by Daryl Bem and him colTengies (Bem, 1977; 
Bem & Allen, li. Bem & Funder, 1978) provides but one example of, this 
(gee a also Block, 1961; Crockett, 1965; Landfield, 1976; Stephetlaon, 1953). 
Finally, there is nothing in personality — s current Zeitgelet, 
-dntetacticnten (cE. Argyle & oe — Bowers, 1973; Ekehammar, 1974; . 
Endler, 1975; Endler & Magnusson, 1976; Magnusson & Ekehammar; 1975; nischei, 
1973; 1977) .to suggest ‘that personality variables - whatever role they 
may play in determi behavior - should be thought of in any way other 
than that implied by — individual differences view. 

If the objective of personality -psyctiblogy is indeed to provide a 
scientific basis for understanding individuals, and if virtually all of our 
enptijbal Literature is not to be —* — as inadequate for this purpose, 
then it must be assumed that,’ aaa ‘an adequate understanding of 

- individuals will be entirely contained within an adequate updexetanding — 
of individual differences. — few remaining minutes vhſieh have been 
—— to me today, I — Atke to discuss several good reasons for 
— that this assumption is untenable, and to suggest the basis for 
an alternative approach better’ sulted to the ———— objective of the 


peycholoy. of herechialicy: . , . . 


* 


- CONSTRAINTS oN THE UNDERSTANDING OF INDIVIDUALS IMPOSED BY 


THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES * 


The assessment and study of — differences constrains our under- 


standing of individuals, in three major ways, 
\ . 


a 


First in most applications of the individual differences conception of 


personality, it is at’ least implicitly assumed that the characteristics 


' chosen — the investigator for study are, in principle, sepliceble to all 


persons. In their well-known paper, Bem and Alles (1974) argued that this 


assunption of universal applicability is problematic, and suggested that all 


‘ attempts to measure sadiyacuas” differences should incorporate sone — 


for isolating ahead of time — persons to whom the characteristics — 
measured can be ——— applied. If the assumption of universal _ 
applicability constituted the only problem with the traditional individual 
differences conception of personality,, then perhaps if we all fotloved the 
advice’ of Bem and Allen (1974), everything would be fine. J 
————— this ie not the case. A — major problem is that 
even if an duveationtor ‘hag determined that a specified set of, characteristics 


is applicable within a — group of persons, there is ‘cbvtouly no guarantee 


that those characteristics are the only ones applicable to any. one amtividuid 


—* the group. vor a time, ——— there vas reason to believe that the 


diligent : ‘use ‘of factor analysis in —— research would solve this 


problei,” by "revealing" the — —— and sufficient for a com 


, prehensive description of the human personality (Cattell, 1957; 1965; 
ne — 1976; Guilford, 1959). We are still waiting (cf. cavearivliens; . 
‘Bysenck, 1969; ‘Guilford, 1975; see also Fiske, 78). In the meantime, 


, 


personality investigators haye been left wibh st general options, both of 
which have been exercised in empirical research, and neitfer of which is 

‘ S ; 
eatiefactory for purposes of understanding individuals. 
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One of these options 1s to intensively study single individual diffirences * 
variables, and is reflected in the developrent of entire sesearch programs J 
* centered arsacha conderucte such as authoritarianism: (Adorno, Ftenkel-Brungwik, 
Levinson, & Stantord, 1950), achievement bobivatton (Atkinson & Feather, 1966; 
. McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953), nachiavel lianiem (Christie & ⸗ 
Geis, 1970), and locus of control (Phares, 1973; 1976; Rotter, 1966). It is 
this option, incidentally, which is most compatible with the Bem/Allen version 
of idiography, which encourages investigators to "find those people" to whom 
previously dacitded-upon personality characteristics can be meaningfully —— 
Since there is. no compelling evidence that the empirical findings of 
) '  perallel research programs can be systematically ‘combined {nto an integrated 
* characterization of Snyone, and since no one seriously | contends that individuale 
’ can be “comprehensively described | by any one — 7 — construct, this | 


strategy amounts to.at least a Provisional t tolerance for — —J 


e 


' 


———— aescript iobs. 
‘The ** of the ‘two options referred to above is to simultaneously 
‘ : — individual differences on a — number of: personality variables, 
| td the hope, of achi¢ving at least some breadth in personality descriptions 
(cf. Block, 1971; Jackson, 1970). ‘This is a sensible gtrategy provided . 
one accoste the Sehuaptton of universal applicability. It is easy to see . 
L , that this strategy encounters sertous:problens -- both logistic and con- 
— * ceptual -- the moment ‘tne questions this a 
| . Yet a, third constraint impesed on our understanding of individuale by the 
Pike ‘study. ‘of Individuals differences, and one which is coipletely independent of 
, — the first gwo, ig that’ the status of an individual on — personality | 


characteristic. is regarded as meaningful only in comparison with the status 
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~ variance can be non-zero — indicating nome degree « f inconsistency -- even 


vr 


of others on the same characteristic.* The major problem with this view ‘ 


emerges in the context of a very basic issue in 1 2rsonality psychology: 
consistency Ve. change (cf. Mischel, 1968, 1969). 

The logic of the ifdividual differences wien : is such that the con- 
eistency of an individual over’ time with respect 1¢ be given charactérietic 
must be empirically defined as the —— of hie/ ter standardized scores 


on some measure of what Ghacactartetis: The ———— this is that “3, of eo: 


if that individual's behavior is perfectly constetes:: over time. The reason, al 
of course, is that one's measured status on a personelity characteristic ° ‘, 
at a given point in tine depends not only on) what she/he does but also oa - — 


what is done by others with whom she/he is being compared. 


Regardless. of their magnitudes, the-reliability and validity — 
in which empirical personality Psychology has invested 80. sich do not provide 
an adequate basis for inferring the degraa-of stability in the behavior of 
any oné person. They measure instead the stability of behavioral differences ; 
between individuals, which is an altogether aifferent matter. If personality” 
psychology is — concerned — ptoviaias a scientific basis Yor * 
understanding — and if ‘noel eden regarding stability (and' ——— 
is to be regarded ‘as germane to the effort — as it surely must be — 


(cf. Riegel, 1976, 1978), then ‘continued reliance on the individual — 


‘conception will only impede progress. For, as regards stability and change 


in an individual, the empirical findings yielded by this conception are 


essentially —— 
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A POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE TO THE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES — 
CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY oS ve 


A viable alternative to the individual differences conception of 


- personality can be built on the following premise: 


\ 


y 5 — 
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The substance of an individual's petsonality, ties, tts" + 
pertinent ‘structural features, as well as the hal ais of that 
individual. with Fespect thereto * any ‘given time, condtts in 


aoe characterization of that individual's behavior gver” soma a gt oe" 


~ prior interval of, ust in terms of attributes which contrast 


— 


that behavior Sith alternative pososbtlities zoe behavior per-_ 


ceived by the chardcterizer to have pxisted for that individual. — wr? 
abated tore concisely buty unfortunately, less precisely,. thie a ; 
" premise asserts tht the "kind of Person" one is perceived to be, by! ones dif : 


and/or by ‘another, depends upon what qne has has- — fa comparigon Mane what” ~ 


r 


“one has BOE xdone but might have haver done. ° =. — z — a 
‘x — model ws assessment conbistent with this. premise ‘can be 
i ’ a a * 
defined as’ follows: —— ee ae | ia F ay bays 


t F ’ ~ ; 3* 5 n | (B (R ) b » 4. * * — - : — 204 
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refers to the status of person Pp oe peréonality characteristic — 
B pt refers, to the "score" of’ person ꝑ on behavioral variable: ed, seg 


; Ry ¢ Tefers to the relevance of behavioral vartableyy | to peraonatity 


wo 
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Actually, an any attempt to Specify the status of an individual gna a. 9 . 


* personality characteristic. can be destrthed in ternis. of. this —— What 


dt otangyishes the — ‘approach from the individu ffererices, perm : 
spective is that the meaning of a single S pe’ Valve is not derived from by, a 


comparing that. value with the Spe values assigatd to other persons. ts fog, 


/, 
that matter, vin the = value —— to the same person on other . 
“ 


sre tad as a ipeative, agpessment). Rather, a single. Soe" value . 
. “ , : ; oe : . / 


‘ : an a 8 ha: ee z 


we 


i \ By values assigned : to other persons. 


4 ae we 


det 4 F 


has penning staply because: it’ 4g. so ad’ ‘not ot $-., — the latter walue 


reprdsents; collgetively the alfernative possible: scores ‘on characteristic 


— c which might: have been assigned to” person 2 had she/hé behaved ‘differently, 


aca ees 4, 


, Over’ any given Reriod of time in’ one's life, an individual confronts a>. 
ae Pe 


‘ — of possible alternatives. for action. As Equation (1) suggest the 


; #5 chatactertxation of hat individual's behavior over that cine interval, . ; 


, thach ie eosentially whit petsonality silane is all about, : neenges tom 
(a) : a contrast between ‘those, alternatives in terms oftheir perceived 
e⸗eient attributes together with (b)_ knowledge (or perhaps merely —— 
ererans which alternatives have been, (more ‘or less). aplected by ‘che 
" Angiwtduan jn question and which have been (more or less) rejected. 

a mes An empirical, description of the way in which alternative possibilities 
for Behastar are conceptualizéd with ‘respéct to some attributes(s) provides 

the Me soriponedt « of Equation 11). Such an empirical: description atghe: * 

de achieved, for exemple, thrguali the use of mult{atnensicnal scaling pro- ; , Yy 
“cedures! (cf. Carroll & Chang, 1970). An ————— description of one's ‘ 
—— vis-a-vis the domata of alternative possibilities (1.e., one's 


“scores “ on the By * of Equator (1)) could ‘be achieved by any of the usual 


3 “nethods for recording an agian behavior. Combining these two sets 


- of data, in™gome explicit manner (when is tantamount to a specification of 


the unction in, Equation (1))3 zeae. an, 4ye walue for that individual whith 


otands as an empirical chatacterization of that aceon’ 8 behavior, in terms. 
a 
' of somé attribute(s), over the time interval in question. The seaning 6f 


this; value is entirely contained within a Knowledge of the alternative . 


beach 


— Sic values (1:e., 8 * which might have hee obtained by that 
, individual had she/he befiaved differently. There is neither any need for 


nor. any advantage to interpreting a single a value with.reference to the 


=o=" 
ng / . It is obviously -not possible to, pursue here all of the ramifications of 
ee mo what has: Just been — In what time — ‘however, I would like to 
touch on three inportant points. | : 
First, it is not being argued here that behavioral differences between 
- people are trrelevant: to the psychology of. personality. They SLParsy are: 
relevant, hectiise they are likely to be the major determinant of the 
. fr ; ; axberuattve possibilities . for behavior perceived by an individual at any — 
a given point. in time. However » the mere — that the behavior of two 
; persons can be aathoventiated with ——— to some attribute is not, by 
” dteale, “a good basis for inferring that the attribute is relevant to a 
characterization of either person. In a very real sense, tt is precisely 
this non-sequitor in ‘which empirical personality psychology has been mired 
for the past: i or so years. | | 
A — — which bears entioning here is that, from the present 
* perspective, ine psychology of pe —— has no need for situational 
constructs per se. ————— all behavior can be said to occur within sore 
paychological situation. However, parsimony in theorizing requires us a 
consider whether saying this adds anything to the underatanding of personality. 
* The answer, at least from the present nerepective is ——— does not. The 
1 eason is. that perdonality-relevant inferences and . assertions derive from 
conceptions of alternative possibilities for ‘behavior (cf. Rychlak, 1976; 
, Tyler, 1959, 1978). To specify and characterize those alternatives at any 
“given point in time is ta define the peychological situation for that 
dudty dual. ‘There is simply no need to chafacterize situations on — 
othe basis. | . . 
| The final point which I should ike to make here is pecheps the most 


z Ampoktant. The assessment model which I have described is purely, as 


opposed to quasi- or pseudo-idiographic. It is this feature which | "Iiberates” 


‘ _ J id 


* 
-9- 
1i€ from all: of the constraints Aseusaa earlier. However, precisely 
because it is wield idfographic, one might be inclined to ved eck this model” 
on grounds that 4t would preclude the’ possibility of a domethetic science 
of personality. The major objection to "pure" — hag always | been | 
chase, As Nunnally (1967, p. 472) put it: 
‘Idiography is an anti-science point of view: it diecour- 
ages the search for genéral laws and instead encourages the des 
. scription of particular phenomena ( -@.,, people)... To ac- 
- cept an idiographic point of view in — to postulate 
that only chaos: prevails in the — of human person- 
alities.’ . 2 a : — ee 
Unfortunately, this argument — a very useful distinction, drawn 
long ago by Ttchener (1898) between, structure and process. The pre- 

” sumption ink eeheral principles of personality can be formulated does not 
require the, assumption that all -- or even any two -- persons are comparable 
in terms of the substantive features of their personalities. In other 
— it is entirely possible to conceſve of a science of personality in. 
which questions of etructure or substance are addressed idiographically, 

and in which che search “for. nomothetic principles is focueed on questions’ 
of ‘Process, — change, development, etc. The use of the tern Nidiotheric" 
to” describe the framework proposed — is intended to suggest sae such a 
eonmention: . a, 4 

vBy pursuing systematically the daplicationn of this — —— in re- 
séarch, enpirical personality psychology vill: comie face to face with the 
concepts ‘of "fdentity" and "individuality," This would be no mean — 

For while the individual differences conception of personality has failed 
‘us miacrahly with: respect to. these soncaphe they remain, as some have noted 


\(e. g.. Rychlak, 1976; Tyler, 1978) the very essence. of the concept of 
personality ttself. 
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